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the common good of all. In bringing about this result the men who were 
here before him had been largely instrumental, and he congratulated the 
members of the Association on the great work they had achieved in the 
past and the still brighter prospects that were opening before them in 
the future. 

Professor James Morgan Hart, President of the Association, 
then read an address upon the subject : 

" English as a Living Language." 

English is a living language. At least philologists, popular orators, and 
genial newspaper editors give us that assurance. In fact I have even entitled 
this address accordingly. Yet I wish I could persuade myself that the 
assurance does not cloak a self-deception. English, we say, is a living lan- 
guage. What is a living language ? Scarcely one that transmits itself by 
merely living upon the past, that echoes in distorted shape the formulae of 
the past without respiring the vital spirit. 

English is our living language, that is, we use it for the expression of our 
daily needs, small and great. But why and how do we use it ? Do we use 
it because we have really mastered it and can use it at will, this intensely 
idiomatic language, feeling ourselves truly at home in its subtleties ? Or do 
we use it merely in a blind, half-conscious manner, aware that in any other 
idiom we should express ourselves even more awkwardly ? 

Let us look at the undergraduate world ? It is a queer world. It still 
has its glamour, even for those of us who figure our undergraduate career 
with a 60 instead of a 90. There are still the college traditions and interests 
and Greek-letter fraternities, there is still the conventional conflict of 
classes, the same clannishness. Names may have changed ; the outward 
show of life has become richer. There are dress-suits now and elaborate 
suppers, etchings and oriental rugs. Is the spirit changed likewise ? In 
the matter of English, for example, do our end-of-the-century undergradu- 
ates express themselves better than the men of the sixties or the fifties ? 

Speaking for myself I would answer that the present generation is inferior 
to that of thirty years ago, much inferior. Not, of course, that every student 
now writes badly and that every student thirty years ago wrote well. I am 
speaking only of the general average of expression. This average, then, I 
believe, has fallen perceptibly in thirty years. The belief rests upon many 
grounds, but I shall mention here only two — one general and recognizable 
by all, the other more personal. 

The first ground is to be found in the Harvard reports. Every autumn 
for the past three years an intelligent public has been called upon officially, 
by the Harvard authorities, to recognize in the Harvard undergraduate a 
young man unable to spell or to punctuate, or to form a coherent sentence, 
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or to do more than guess at the meanings of the words he uses. At the 
beginning of each college year the columns of our literary or would-be 
literary newspapers in the East are enlivened with specimens of college 
writing, with tart protests from school-teachers, and with possible and im- 
possible remedies proposed for a crying evil, — all evoked by or connected 
in some way with the Harvard report. 

We know, of course, that in this annual October explosion there is much 
exaggeration. We know that where an evil is to be remedied the first step 
sometimes is to make the evil appear worse than it really is. We do not, 
certainly I do not, believe that young Harvard is quite as hopeless as he 
seems. Yet, after every allowance for exaggeration has been made, the fact 
remains that our oldest and largest seat of learning, the college which has 
been most constantly and intimately associated with American literary cul- 
ture, now finds it necessary to tell the world that the great body of its 
undergraduates is without the literary sense, and that something — nobody 
seems to know precisely what — must be done. Would the Harvard of 1865 
have felt itself called upon to make such a declaration ? Did the Harvard 
of 1865 even perceive that there was an " English question ? " 

The other ground of my belief is to be found in my personal experiences 
at Cornell. I was a member of the faculty during the first four years, from 
1868-1872. Although giving instruction at that time in the departments 
of French and German, and having no direct connection with the English 
department, I was fairly well acquainted with the writing abilities of the 
students as a body. They were not brilliant writers, certainly, though some 
were far above the average, but they wrote in a manner that was at least 
satisfactory. Even the poorest of them seemed to be aware of their imper- 
fections. Returning to Cornell, after an absence of eighteen years, to become 
responsible head of the Rhetoric department, I was startled at the change. 
There seemed to be a total absence of the choicer gifts of expression, even 
among the better writers, while the poorer ones wrote with an indifference 
to the proprieties that was positively brutal. Well, we of the department 
have changed all that. We have struck hard and kept on striking, until 
we are now looked up to with wholesome respect as men who know what 
we want and will have it. 

But what a struggle it has cost to work this simple reform, and what a 
struggle it still costs to keep the reform alive ! May I ask, as a man and a 
brother, why this necessity should be ? Why all this painful energy over 
the rudiments of education ? Cornell University now maintains six instruc- 
tors and assistants, at an annual expense of several thousand dollars, for 
giving English instruction, two-thirds of which could and should be given 
just as well in every good school. It is not surprising, then, that well in- 
formed foreigners condemn our American college system as wasteful. 

I have mentioned the school. It too, like the college, has its lights and 
its shades. At present the shades seem to be the more prominent. The 
school is less praised for the good it accomplishes and seldom or never escapes 
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due scoring for the good it fails to do. This Association counts among its 
members not a few school-teachers, some of whom are doubtless here present. 
But most persons whom I have the privilege of addressing are college pro- 
fessors. To you professors, then, let me whisper in confidence : Have you 
ever been satisfied with your preparatory schools ? Do you ever expect to 
be satisfied ? In a sense, I admit, educators ought never to be satisfied, for 
true education is progressive. Educators have a right to demand improved 
methods and better results. Accordingly you college professors of Latin 
and Greek, of French and German, of Mathematics and Natural Science, 
are clamorous for better trained Freshmen. The question arises : Are you 
likely to get what you ask ? I believe that you are, and sooner than you 
expect. The Committee of Ten, though they have settled nothing, have 
certainly cleared a path. All that is now needed is a precise formulation, 
on the one hand, of what the colleges conscientiously need ; on the other 
hand, of what the schools can effectively teach. 

Would that I could speak to my fellow professors of English in a like 
tone of confidence. The English question, so-called, is wider, more compli- 
cated, more subtle, than Latin or Mathematics. 1 said, a moment ago, that 
in order to bring about a thorough cooperation of school and college, the 
one thing needed is " a precise formulation " of school capacities and college 
needs. In Latin, for example, this clear formulation is always possible. 
Would a college professor and a school-teacher ever seriously disagree upon 
the goodness or badness of the preparation in Latin of a given boy of 
eighteen ? I think not. Is any such clear formulation possible, at present, 
in the English preparation ? My doubts on this point are serious, perhaps 
insuperable. I do not believe that we professors have anything like a uni- 
form standard of preparation, and I am quite convinced that among the 
schools at large there is no standard at all. There are even some schools 
which ask for special consideration, on the plea that they are unable to teach 
English well enough. I have on file a letter written by a personal friend of 
mine, a trustee of one of the oldest and best known schools in the country. 
A pupil from this school had been rejected in our Cornell entrance-exami- 
nation in English. Presuming on old friendship, I sent a remonstrance to 
this trustee, asking him how his school, with its prestige, could afford to 
send up such a candidate, unable to spell or punctuate or give the slightest 
evidence that he had received one month's training in English composition. 
The answer to my remonstrance was friendly enough in tone, but in sub- 
stance it amounted to this : I have looked into the matter and conferred 

with our Board. Strangely enough, Professor of College 

makes the same complaint that you make. But I am constrained to say, 
regretfully, that we can do nothing. 

This, you may well exclaim, is bad enough ; yet there are still lower 
depths. A year or two ago a young man presented himself at Cornell for 
admission. English was the only subject in which he was to be examined. 
His writing was so bad that the department recommended that he be ex- 
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eluded from the University altogether. The entrance-committee accepted 
the recommendation. The young man, by the advice of the principal of 
the school, appealed to the Faculty ; the Faculty confirmed unanimously 
the action of the Committee. Still unsatisfied with this unmistakable ex- 
pression of opinion, the principal foolishly imagined that he might force 
an entrance by the back door. He wrote to one of the trustees of the Uni- 
versity, begging him to use his personal influence with the President to 
compel a reconsideration by the Faculty. It may not be wholly superfluous 
to add, as a final item, that the principal was politely but firmly ejected. 

I mention the incident because it represents the attitude of certain schools. 
This principal could not then understand, nor does he now understand, why 
a young man, incapable of penning two coherent sentences of English, should be 
excluded from an institution of higher learning. As Hamlet would say : There's 
the rub. The issue, as I look upon it, is a vital one. Suffer me, then, to 
dwell upon it. 

On assuming, five years ago, my present office in Cornell, I discovered in 
the university register a statement to the effect that no candidate markedly 
deficient in English should be admitted to any course. When the measure 
was adopted, I do not know. Still less do I know the occasion which led 
to its adoption. Presumably matters bad come to such a pass that some- 
thing must be done of the heroic sort. Yet, for all its atmosphere of brutum 
fulmen, the measure was a wise one, none the less wise because its wisdom 
was unconscious. Our Faculty had the good luck to stumble upon a true 
principle, one which I commend unqualifiedly to all here present, in the 
hope that you may obtain from your respective faculties the adoption of a 
like measure. But, in urging the measure, let me justify its wisdom upon 
the proper grounds. 

Take English out of the list of ordinary requirements and treat it as something 
entering into all other studies and dominating them all. Make English your one 
general and determining lest of all training. This demand, so far from being 
unreasonable, is in truth the only rational demand, for it rests upon a basis 
at once theoretical and practical. No one has, in my judgment, formulated 
the issue more aptly than Prof. Wendell, of Harvard. Every other study, 
says Professor Wendell, is a " mystery," a specialty cultivated by specialists. 
It has a method and a jargon of its own, it is esoteric, it does not exist for 
the outside world. The more advanced it becomes, the more recondite and 
unintelligible. Whereas readable English is our sole recognized medium 
of communication upon general matters. Therefore it should possess the 
qualities essential to all circulating mediums, whether of money or of brains. 
It should be of an unmistakable standard. 

Now I do not believe that either school or college has this standard. Am 
I justified, then, in attributing to this want of a standard the greater part 
of all that is irritating and wasteful in our educational system ? Or is it 
only a dream of mine, this suspicion that a poor writer is poor because he 
is a poor thinker ? Am I a visionary in maintaining that the ability to 
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express one's knowledge, to communicate it in intelligible and readable 
shape, is an essential pari of one's knowledge? 

Be you the judges ! Apply the principle as a practical test in your 
college examination-papers. Are you prepared to assert that a student is 
adequately trained in German, let us say, when he is unable to express in 
English the grammatical logic of a German sentence, the relation of dative 
and accusative, of verb and object ? Do you truly believe that a student is 
mastering history in its sequence of cause and effect, when he is unable to 
express this causal sequence in phrases that have grammatical sequence ? 

It would be wiser of us to admit frankly that we are all hampered in our 
work, both of instructing and of examining, by the constant necessity of 
deciphering English hieroglyphics. Our students do not understand us, we 
do not understand them, because the medium of communication is not uni- 
form and explicit. To this extent, then, our professorial efforts must fail. 
Hence, I say, it is the duty of the college to protect itself by closing its 
doors upon the inadequately trained. Deficiency in Latin may not prevent 
a young man from achieving distinction in Mathematics, and vice versa. 
But defective English vitiates all work in every department. It makes the 
young man a butt among his fellows and a thorn in the side of every instruc- 
tor. It prevents that culture which is supposed to be the aim of college 
life. We are already wasting time and energy enough, heaven knows, upon 
ignorance. Why should we waste a single hour upon crass incompetence ? 

If you accept all this, you define at once the relation of school to college. 
The school is to give the most thorough training in English, not merely, 
not even chiefly, because such training is needed in college, but because 
such training is the vital and informing spirit of all education. The school 
is to do its duly by all its scholars, whether they afterwards go to college or not, 
because the ability to state one's knowledge in clear and proper English is the one 
unfailing lest of knowledge, the one universally recognized badge of scholarship. 

Why should the study of English be thus set on a pinnacle, as it were, 
dominating all other studies ? Or, in the serio-comic words of a professor 
of the classics, why should the English department have the veto-power ? 
I can answer only in the form of a paradox : the study of English should 
dominate everything else precisely because it is not a study, but the acquisi- 
tion of a habit, of an art, of an indispensable gift. This acquisition cannot 
be hurried through with a year or less of special " cram ; " it implies slow, 
patient, unremitting effort year after year, under incessant supervision and 
correction. It is emphatically anything but an easy process for the average 
scholar. It means the appreciation of synonyms in a language singularly 
rich in shades of meaning but singularly defective in the outward signs by 
which to recognize them. It means the appreciation of word-order in a 
language which has little or no syntax proper and in which word-order 
counts for nearly everything. Above all it means the implanting and cul- 
tivation of the sense of form in young persons to whom, or to the greater 
number of whom, form, that is, the saying a thing properly and effectively 
is an unknown quantity. 
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This obtuseness to form in English expression is unpardonable. Yet I 
am unaware of any serious and systematic attempt to remedy it. It is au 
Anglo-American trait, but in its exaggeration is distinctively American. 
We, as a nation, have gone so far in our republican contempt of traditional 
etiquette — what we call the humbug of Old World ceremony — that we 
tolerate, if we do not actually encourage, in our youth a feeling of impatience 
towards all form. I have even known students to resent my correction of 
their misused words and uncouth sentences. They seemed to think that 
the blue-pencil or red-ink marks were a direct slur upon their statement 
of scientific fact. One young man, who prefaced his graduation thesis 
in Chemistry with the comfortable assurance that it was the work of a 
' promising young student," asked why I drew my pen through the phrase. 
Whereupon I asked him what the phrase meant, and was informed that it 
meant a young student who promised to do as well as he knew how. One 
of our Cornell faculty, in the course of the debate upon a resolution (finally 
adopted ) authorizing the readers of examination papers to condition the 
writers for very defective English, although the substance of the paper 
might be sufficiently correct, protested that it would be impossible to enforce 
such a method in his department, the subject was too technical and did not 
turn upon the use of language. It will not surprise you, then, to learn that 
the professor was once called upon to consider, in mining engineering, a 
graduation thesis in which the word ore was spelled throughout with charm- 
ing consistency oar. 

We have not yet devised any serious and systematic method of inculcating 
in our school children the sense of English form. In making the assertion 
I am far from overlooking the results accomplished in the last two years by 
our English committee of ten, with its five New England associates. The 
labors of the committee were patient and well directed, and the result, 
namely, the adoption of a uniform entrance-examination in English for all 
the leading colleges east of the Mississippi, was a long, a very long step 
towards the goal. But we should be very unwise to treat it as the final 
step. In truth, it is only a good beginning. It substitutes for hopeless 
confusion uniformity of requirement. But this uniformity is not in itself a 
method of instruction. Our ideal method should aim at securing the art, 
the technique, the gift of English expression, in other words, English form. 
Our actual programme merely prescribes certain books and an examination 
upon them. This is certainly much better than the former confusion. At 
all events it gives the college examiner the means of determining whether 
a given candidate knows how to spell, punctuate, paragraph, and use words. 
But it does not preclude the possibility of "cram" for the examination. 
And, on the other hand, it fails to indicate to the school the best method 
of teaching form. 

That cramming for the entrance-examination will still thrive, is painfully 
clear. A very bright and successful teacher writes to me : " Our school is 
unwilling to give me more than one year for preparing my scholars for 
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college. In this one year I must rush them through all the books." This 
school is a large and well-equipped free academy in a large city. If such 
perversity is the outcome of city enlightenment, what must we not expect 
from the back-country districts? And is it not the duty of the college to 
repress such worse than useless haste ? 

What method of instruction, then is to be recommended to the prepara- 
tory schools, and, if possible, urged upon them ? In the absence of every- 
thing like consensus among the colleges on this vital question, each college 
can speak only for itself. My ideal is this. 

The English course is to extend through six years, from twelve to eighteen ; 
two years in the grammar school, four in the high school. 

In the grammar school there is to be a daily exercise, in which the child 
is taught to use simple words correctly, to form clear and correct sentences, 
and to employ with discrimination the more usual signs of punctuation. A 
beginning is also to be made in paragraph-structure. All the exercises are 
to be very short, never exceeding twenty minutes, and are to be promptly 
corrected by the teacher and returned with the corrections in writing. But 
before the child hands in his writing he is to have a few minutes in which 
to read it over carefully and make his own attempt at correction. 

In the high school there are to be at least four exercises a week, each of 
forty minutes. The first two years are to be given to paragraphing, in all 
its varieties, the paragraphs ranging in length from sixty to two hundred 
words. The use of the subject or topic sentence, unity, and sequence should 
be enforced rigorously ; also the art of varying the length and the quality 
of sentence-structure. In the last two years the stress may be laid upon 
composition-writing ; but no composition should exceed one thousand words. 
This is ample allowance of space for exemplifying sequence of paragraphs 
and for treating successive stages or aspects of a general subject. 

In these weekly exercises, and as an integral part of them, it would be 
possible to interpret carefully all the books prescribed for college and per- 
haps as many more equally good, and to examine the scholar upon their 
contents in general and even in detail. I see no reason why all the required 
composition in the high school should not be directly connected with these 
books. A very apt scholar, with an evident bent towards originality, might 
be encouraged, of course, to write upon independent lines ; but my plan is 
arranged solely for the average scholar, from whom it would be worse than 
useless to expect originality. 

This high school writing, whether as independent paragraph or as longer 
composition, is to be largely in the field of description and narration. The 
young are to be taught to represent concrete objects at rest and in motion, 
before they attempt to discuss the general relations of things, i. e., to write 
in exposition. Yet, strangely enough, the greater part of the little school 
writing that is now taught is expository. The young are called upon to 
discuss things before they have been trained to see them. From this it 
ii 
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results that they learn neither to see nor to discuss. Their writing is aimless 
and immethodical. 

In the high school course, however, there is time enough for exposition. 
Certainly in the last two years, in connection with such texts as Burke's 
Conciliation, Webster's Bunker Hill, Macaulay's Chatham or Addison, there 
will be no lack of subjects for expository treatment. 

I have sketched for you an ideal course. You will scarcely doubt its 
efficiency ; for it consists in generous reading, plentiful writing, and un- 
limited correction. But some of you will interpose a doubt, you will say: 
Can we get such a course ? Most assuredly you will not get it until you ask 
for it. Have you ever asked for it? Not to the best of my recollection. 
Suppose you ask for it, demand it, and await the result. 

THIRD SESSION, DECEMBER 27. 

President Hart called to order the third regular session 
December 27, at 9.30 a. m. 

11. " The physical characteristics of Dante's landscapes." 
By Professor Oscar L. Kuhns, of Wesleyan University. 

Professor A. N. van Daell made the following report : 

At a committee-meeting of the Faculties of Paris, at which he was present 
by invitation, it was determined to recommend to the French Government 
methods for rendering the French Universities more accessible to foreign 
students, special mention being made of Americans. It was thought to 
revive the old degrees of Maitre fe Arts and Maitre 6s Sciences, which, 
being purely University degrees and not conferring any State License, would 
be accessible to foreigners, and lead to the Doctorate. 

Professor van Daell then offered the following resolution, to be trans- 
mitted to Professor Michael Bre"al, of Paris. 

Resolved, That the Modern Language Association of America hereby 
expresses its hearty approval of the action of the Faculties of Paris in the 
effort to render the French Universities more accessible to foreigners. 

Professor John B. Henneman, of the University of Tennes- 
see offered the following resolution : 

Whereas, Since the last annual meeting of this Association 
death has removed Professor Julius Zupitza (of the University 
of Berlin), an Honorary Member of this Association and an 
honored personal friend of many of its members, 
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Be it Resolved, That the Modern Language Association of 
America hereby expresses and makes record of its appreciation 
of Professor Julius Zupitza's services to English scholarship, 
and laments the loss that in his death the cause of English 
Philology has sustained. 

12. "The Significance of Pastoral Literature." By Dr. 
Homer Smith, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The subject of this paper was discussed by Professors A. P. 
Marsh and Henry H. Hay. 

13. " A Study of the Poetry of John Donne." By Pro- 
fessor M. G. Brumbaugh, of Juniata College. 

[This paper was not read, its author's attendance being un- 
avoidably prevented.] 

14. "The Seege of Troye, a Middle English Romance." 
By Professor C. H. A. Wager, of Center College. 

Remarks upon the subject of this paper were made by Pro- 
fessors G. L. Kittredge, B. W. Wells, and A. Gudeman. 

15. " John Wesley's translations of German Hymns." By 
Professor James T. Hatfield, of the Northwestern University. 

This paper was discussed by Professor Henry Wood. 

16. "The Comparative Study of Literature." By Pro- 
fessor Arthur P. Marsh, of Harvard University. 

This paper was discussed by Professors A. Cohn and J. 
M. Hart. 

17. "The Relation of Wulfila's Alphabet to the Gothic 
Futhork." By Professor George A. Hench, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. [Read by title.] 

Professor Albert S. Cook offered a motion that a committee 
be appointed to recommend means for supplying assistance to 
the Secretary of the Association. The following committee 
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was accordingly appointed: Professors Albert S. Cook (Chair- 
man), H. A. Todd, A. Gudeman. 

FOURTH SESSION. 

The President of the Association called the fourth regular 
session to order at 2.30 p. m., December 27. 

18. "The Etymology of Provencal estra and Old French 
estre." By Professor H. R. Lang, of Yale University. 

Professor H. A. Todd offered a discussion of this paper. 

19. "The Chansons of La Chievre, French Poet of the 
Twelfth Century." By Mr. A. B. Simonds, of Columbia 
University. 

[The author was absent, and the paper was not read.] 

The Committee appointed to consider the communication 
from the Secretary of the Central Modern Language Confer- 
ence, reported as follows : 

We beg to recommend that the Secretary of this Associa- 
tion be instructed to communicate the following propositions to 
the Central Modern Language Conference, as a plan of asso- 
ciation between the Modern Language Association of America 
and the Central Modern Language Conference, in reply to the 
letter from the Secretary of the Central Modern Language 
Conference. 

1. The Central Modern Language Conference shall be a branch of the 
Modern Language Association of America. All persons elected members 
of the Central Modern Language Conference shall be ipso facto members of 
the Modern Language Association of America. 

2. All membership and other fees shall be paid to the Treasurer of the 
Modern Language Association of America. The Treasurer of the Central 
Modern Language Conference shall have authority to draw upon the Treas- 
urer of the Modern Language Association of America for the running ex- 
penses of the Central Modern Language Conference. 

3. The Central Modern Language Conference shall elect its own offi- 
cers. It shall have control over its own meetings and all other matters not 
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pertaining to the general organization and interests of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America. 

4. The Publications of the Modern Language Association of America shall, 
as heretofore, be edited by the Secretary, with the assistance of an Edi- 
torial Committee of two, one of whom shall be the Secretary of the Central 
Modern Language Conference. 

We also recommend that the present committee be increased by the 
addition of Professor A. H. Tolman, of the University of Chicago, and that 
the committee of four thus constituted be authorized to receive and act upon 
any reply to the propositions herewith submitted that may be received from 
the Central Modern Language Conference. 

George Lyman Kittredge, Chairman. 
James Morgan Hart, 
James W. Bright. 

This report was adopted. 

20. " Richardson and Rousseau." By Professor Benj. W. 
Wells, of the University of the South. 

This paper was discussed by Professors A. Cohn and Henry 
Wood. 

Professor Francis A. March was called to the President's 
chair. 

21. "A Study of the Nature of Rhythm." By Miss M. 
A. Harris, of Yale University. 

If we consider rhythm as a form or manifestation of the most funda- 
mental activities of the mind, we shall be aided by a mass of data already 
accumulated concerning the rhythm of mental action, the periodicity of the 
power of attention, and the co-ordinating grasp which seizes the one in the 
many ; or, should we consider it as to its close physical dependencies, pre- 
vious investigators will point us to the salient rhythms of the body, par- 
ticularly to the rhythm of the breath, and to the probability that these 
have fixed our ideas of rhythm in general, and in particular have deter- 
mined the conditions of our language rhythms. It is the purpose of the 
present paper to use these two views severally in testing certain indications 
respecting the direction of practical work in the further investigation of 
language rhythm. 

The rise and fall of the breath is possibly the first rhythm man notices ; 
its earliest recognition may be the starting point of an appreciation com- 



